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Abstract 



This report discusses higher education in 
the State of Virginia as it relates to some economic and 
social factors, and maps the distribution of colleges and 
universities in the state. A 2% standard, based on the fact 
that Virginia has 2.2*^ of the total national population, is 
used to measure the state’s relationship to the OS as a 
vhcle- In areas of taxation and financial support for 
schools and colleges, Virginia is significantly below the 
2? standard- Its performance in education, which should 
approximate 2 % of national performance, is much lower- The 
median number of school years completed by the average 
adult Virginian in 1960 was 9-9, compared to a national 
average of 10-6; variations among state counties range from 
6-5 to 12-8 years of schooling- In 1964, institutions of 
higher education in Virginia had only 1-54?? of all students 
enrolled in the OS- Degree production is low. The greatest 
deficiency is at the graduate level, where production is 
less than of national totals, and the rate of increase 
is slow- Accredited colleges and universities are not well 
distributed geographically to serve the various local areas 
of the state. The programs and locations of these 
institutions are analyzed and the state-wide patterns for 
various kinds of higher education services are displayed in 
a series of 62 maps- A projection of enrollment trends 
suggests that by 1980, the college-age population in 
Virginia may more than double current totals- (WM) 



The following Staff Reports are published as a part of the Study of 
Higher Education in Virginia. Copies of the Reports may be requested 
from the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia, 10th Floor, Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia Building, 914 Capital Street, Richmond, 
Virginia, 23219 
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FOREWORD 



The Virginia General Assembly in 1964. under Senate Joint Resolution 
30, authorized the Governor to appoint a Commission on Higher Education, 
and directed the Commission "... to undertake a comprehensive study and 
review of higher education, to be used as a basis for effective long- 
range planning as to objectives, needs, and resources of public and private 
higher education in the Commonwealth of Virginia." The members appointed 
to the Commission are listed on the title page of this volume. The Com- 
mission selected a staff for carrying on the Study and approved an outline 
of the topics to be covered. Several of these topics required the collec- 
tion and interpretation of extensive data; the detailed analyses of the 
problems led, in many cases, to suggestions for their solution. The 
results of these detailed studies, prepared by staff members and Consultants 
are published as Staff Reports, to make the information generally available. 

Staff Report #2, published herewith, presents information about the 
state-wide pattern of higher education in Virginia. It is concerned first 
with the population and economic factors affecting higher education in 
Virginia. Virginia's performance in education, both in its public school 
system and more particularly at the level of higher education, is examined 
against the background of these population and economic data. The Report 
presents en intensive analysis of the number of academic degrees granted by 
the Virginia colleges and universities, pointing out the academic subjects 
in which degree production departs either positively or negatively from what 
might reasonably be expected in Virginia. Complications encountered by the 



Staff in defining precisely the institutions through which Virginia is 
served in higher education are described. The programs and locations of 
these institutions are analyzed and the state-wide patterns for various kinds 
of service in higher education are displayed in a series of maps. A pro- 
jection is made of probable future college enrollment trends, up to 1980. 

A brief suniaary of the findings is presented at the end of the Report. 

Information of the kind presented in Staff Report #2 should be useful 
in providing an overview of the general situation of higher education in 
Virginia, prior to the more intensive analyses that the Study will make of 
the various features of the facilities and services of the institutions. 

Staff Report #1 is intended to be factual, and it does not present specific 
recommendations for action. 

Staff Report #2 has been prepared by Dr. James R. Connor, Associate 
Director of the Study of Higher Education in Virginia. He has drawn his 
data from a wide variety of sources. The cooperation of several state 
agencies and of the educational institutions of Virginia, both the state 
and the privately controlled, is gratefully acknowledged. 

The text of Staff Report #1 presents only the findings and interpre- 
tations of the author. Dr. Connor. The Report has been reviewed by the 
Higher Education Study Commission but the release of the Report does not 
imply an endorsement by the Commission of any suggestions and recommendations 
herein contained. 



John Dale Russell 
Director of the Study 
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STATE-WIDE PATTERN OF HIGHER EDUO^TION IN VIRGINIA 



In the outline approved by the Higher Education Study Comnission as a 
guide to its agenda, the first major topic is 'The State-wide Pattern of 
Higher Education in Virginia." Clearly, before an attempt is made to deal 
with specific problems, it is wise to get a general overview of the service 
the Comtnonwea 1 th provides in higher education. The purpose of Staff Report 
is to present the information for such an overview, including evidence 
concerning Virginia's current performance in higher education, the pattern 
of institutions through which this level of education is provided in the 
Commonwealth, and a projection of future demands in terms of numbers of 
students who will probably have to be accommodated. 

Virginia's Status on Population and Economic Factors 
The services in higher education which a state provides must bear some 
relation to its population and ^onomic status. It is therefore first 
necessary to present facts about the population and economic factors that 
affect higher education in Virginia. The approach utilized in this Report 
is to compare the record of the Commonwealth in these fields against the 
percentage of the nation's population which lived within Virginia in I960, 
along with the various indices of economic development which are available 
for the State. 

Table 1 shows Virginia's relation to the United States as a whole in 
certain factors related to population and economic status. The United States 
Census of Population for I960 showed a total for the nation as a whole of 
179,323,175, with the population for Virginia of 3,966,949. Thus in i960 



Table I. VIRGINIA'S REUTIOli TO THE UMITEO STATES AS A WHOU ON CERTAIN FACTORS 

RELATED TO POPULATION AND ECONOMIC STATUS 



Factor 

Total Population 

Estimatea Total Population'll 1964 
Estimated Total Births^ 



College-age (18-21) 
Population^ 



Total Personal Income^ 

Value of Construction^ 
Contracts 

Number of Housing Units^ 

Housing Units with One or 
More TV Sets^ 

Housing Units with Qne or 
More Telephones' 

Housing Units with One or 
More Radios*^ 

Housing Units with Air- 
Conditioning^ 



Sales of Retail Establish- 



ments 



m 



Year 


j Tota 1 for 

1 United 

J States 


1 Virginia 


1 Virginia's 
1 Percentage c 
[Total U.S.A; 


I960 


179,323,175 


3,966,949 


2.21 


1964 


191,334,000 


4,378,000 1 


2.29 


1963 


4,981 ,000 


92,060 


2.26 


I960 


9,212,608 


216,880 


2.35 


1962 


$439,661,000,000 


$8,428,000,000 


1.92 


1963 1 


$ 45,546,000,000 


$1,167,000,000 


2.56 


I960 


58,326,000 


1,169,000 1 


2.00 


I960 


46,312,000 


886,000 


1.91 


I960 


41,618,000 


744,000 


1.79 1 


1960 


48,504,000 


911,000 


1.88 1 


I960 


6,584,000 


131,000 


1.99 1 


1960 


82,692,000 


1 ,646,000 


1.99 1 


1958 ! 


^200,365,000,000 


$3,721,000,000 


1.86 1 



^ U. S, Bureau of the Census, I960 Censu s of Population . Washington, D, C,, i960 
^ Southern Regional Education Board, 0£. crt., p. 12. 



^ Ibid., p. 746 






m 

Ibid., p. 756 


9 Ibid., p. 756 






^ ibid. , p. 756 


ibid. , p. 756 

• 






Ibid. , p. 566 


' IMd., p. 756 






Ibid., p. 822 
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2.21 per cent of the total United States population lived in Virginia. 

Estimates by the Bureau of the Census since I960 show that Virginia's per~ 

centage of the total population increased to 2.29 per cent in 1964, indicating 

that the growth of the Old Dominion has been at a higher rate than the 

national average. Virginia's percentage of the total births in 1963 and 

also its proportion of college-age (18-21) population in I960 were both 

higher than its percentage of total population in I960. 

In the factors related to economic status, Virginia's share of the 

national total in each item shown in Table 1, with the exception of the 

value of construction contracts in 1963, was slightly less than 2 per cent. 

In personal income, Virginia's share of total national income was 1.92 per 

cent in 1962 (up from l.y4 per cent in I960), while per capita income in 

1963 for Virginians was $2,057 against a national average of $2,449.^ Per 

capita income for Virginians was thus only 84 per cent of that for the 

United States as a whole, and Virginia's rank order in I963 was 34th among 
2 

the 50 States. However, Virginia was 2nd after Florida in this category 
for States of the former Confederacy. 

In four categories - number of housing units, housing units having 
one or more television sets, housing units with air conditioning, and motor 
vehicle registrations - Virginia had up to or close to 2 per cent of the 
national total. In sales of retail establishments and in housing units with 

one or more radios and one or more telephones, the Commonwealth had somewhat 
below 2 per cent of the national total. 

1 Southern Regional Education Board. Fact Book on Higher Education. 196*5 

Atlanta, 1965, p. 11. ^ 

2 Virginia Education Association, Where Virginia Ranks. 1965 . Richmond, 

1965, p. 11 . 

o 
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The general conclusion which can be drawn from Table 1 is that in its 
population indices Virginia has a little more than 2 per cent of the 
national figures, while in economic factors it has slightly less than 2 
per cent of national totals. In combining these factors as a measure 
against which to test Virginia*s performance in higher education, one might 
logically expect that the Commonwealth would approximate 2 per cent of the 
national total in educational performance. 

While its population and economic indices indicate that Virginia should 
be approximating 2 per cent of the total for the United States as a whole. 
Table 2 shows that in the area of governmental revenues and taxation the 
Comnonwealth is significantly below the 2 per cent figure. Only in payments 
by the Federal Government to State and local governments in 1962 did 
Virginia come close to the 2 per cent standard. Table 2 shows that tax 
burdens borne by Virginians are relatively less, in terms of population and 
economic indices, than the average for the United States. 

There are some other general factors which may also be included at this 
point, before an examination of educational activity is undertaken. In the 
area of specialized personnel, figures are available which show Virginia's 
ranking as compared with national averages. For the United States as a 
whole in 1962, there was an average of iVf medical physicians for each 
100,000 population. Virginia had only 107, or 37 fewer physicians per 
100,000 population than the national average. The national average for 
dentists per 100,000 population in 1962 was 56 while Virginia showed only 
33,^ For pharmacists in 1962, the national ratio was 69»^ per 100,000 

3 U. S, Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of th e United States. 
1964 . Washington, D, C,, 1964, p. 69. 
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Table 2. VlRGlNlAjS RELATION TO THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE ON FACTORS RELATED 

TO GOVERNHENTAL REVENUES AND TAXATION^ 



Factor 


Year 


United States 
as a Whole 


Virqinia 


Vi rginia's 
Percentage of 
Total U.S.A. 


Total General Revenues of 
State &. Local Governments 


1962 


$58,214,000,000 


$944,000,000 


1.62 


All Tax Collections of State 
and Local Governments 


1962 


$41,524,000,000 


$623,182,000 


1.50 


Total Collections of 
Property Taxes 


1962 


$19,056,000,000 


$224,252,000 


1.18 


Other Taxes Collected by 
State & Local Governments 


1962 


$22,468,000,000 


$398,887,000 


1.78 


Payments by Federal Govern- 
ment to State and Local 
Governments 


1962 


$ 7,857,000,000 


$154,000,000 


1.96 



^ Computed from Tables 8 and 561 in U. S. Department of Commerce, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1964 . Washington, D. C,, 1964, pp. 11 and 423. 
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4 

population while Virginia's was 45.3. According to a 1364 survey, the 
Old Dominion had 3»74l scientists of 223,854 reporting; this was only 1.67 
per cent of the total, significantly below the 2 per cent which might be 
expected.^ 

Some Measures of Virginia's Educational Performance 

The statistical data presented in Tables 1 and 2 are included in this 
Staff Report for the value they may have in viewing educational performance 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia against the perspective of nation-wide 
economic and social factors. Attention is next directed to the specific 
area of education and factors reflecting educational attainment. 

One of the first questions which may well be asked relates to the com- 
pletion of formal education by residents of Virginia. The Bureau of the 
Census reported the median school years completed by persons 25 years old and 
older for each County and Independent City in Virginia in 1360. These data 
are summarized in Table 3. 

The median school years completed by persons 25 years old and older 
for the entire Commonwealth in 1360 was 3-3 years. The average for other 
states ranged from a high of 12.2 years in Utah to a low of 8.7 years for 
Kentucky and South Carolina.^ The average for the entire United States 
was 10.6 years of school; thus the average adult Virginian lacked more than 
half a year of having as much schooling as the average citizen of the United 
States. 



4 Virginia Council on Health and Medical Care, "information Relating to 
Health Professions," Richmond, 1364, p.5- 

5 National Science Foundation, Salaries and Professional Characteristics 
of U. S« Scientists. 1364 . Washington, D« C., 1364, p. 4. 

6 National Education Association, Rankings of the States. 1364 . Washington, 
D. C., 1364, p. 25. 
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Table 3. MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OLDER 

IN I960 BY COUNTIES AND INDEPENDENT CITIES 

OF VIRGINIA 



County 


Median 


County 


Median 


Accomack 


7.9 


Frankl in 


7.5 


Albemarle 


9.7 


Frederick 


8.3 


A1 leghany 


8.4 


Gi les 


8.8 


Amel ia 


7.5 


Gloucester 


8.3 


Amherst 


7.6 


Goochland 


7.5 


Appomattox 


8.0 


Grayson 


7.5 


Arl ington 


12.8 


Greene 


7.3 


Augusta 


8.7 


Greensvi 1 le 


7.0 


Bath 


8.5 


Ha 1 i fax 


7.5 


Bedford 


7.9 


Hanover 


9.4 


Bland 


7.8 


Henrico 


12.1 


Botetourt 


8.5 


Henry 


7.5 


Brunswick 


7.4 


Highland 


8.2 


Buchanan 


6.5 


Isle of Wight 


7.8 


Buckingham 


7.5 


James City 


9.9 


Campbel 1 


8.3 


King and Q,ueen 


7.5 


Caroline 


7.8 


King George 


9.1 


Carrol 1 


7.4 


King Wi 1 1 iam 


• 

00 


Charles City 


7.6 


Lancaster 


8.6 


Charlotte 


7.4 


Lee 


7.0 


Chesterfield 


11.0 


Loudoun 


00 

• 

00 


Clarke 


8.5 


Lou i sa 


7.7 


Craig 


8.1 


Lunenberg 


7.9 


Culpeper 


8.5 


Madison 


7.9 


Cumberland 


7.4 


Mathews 


8.8 


Dickenson 


7.2 


Mecklenburg 


7.9 


Dinwiddie 


7.1 


Middlesex 


8.2 


Essex 


8.3 


Montgomery 


00 

• 

00 


Fa i rf ax 


12.6 


Nansemond 


7.5 


Fauquier 


8.5 


Nelson 


7.4 


Floyd 


7.5 


New Kent 


8.0 


Fluvanna 


7.6 


Norfolk 


9.9 
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Table 3. CONTINUED 
Counts 

Northumberland 
Nottoway 
Orange 
Page 
Patrick 
Pittsylvania 
Powhatan 
Prince Edward 
Prince George 
Prince Wi 1 1 iam 
Princess Anne 
Pulaski 
Rappahannock 
R i chmond 
Roanoke 
Rockbridge 
Rockingham 
Russel 1 
Scott 

Shenandoah 
Smyth 

Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford 
Surry 
Sussex 
Tazewel 1 
Warren 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
Wi se 
Wythe 
York 



U*S, Bureau of the Census » 
the Population, part U8 (Vi 



Independent Cit^ 
Alexandria 
Bri stol 
Buena Vista 
Charlottesvi 1 le 
Clifton Forge 
Colonial Heights 
Covington 
Danvi 1 le 
Falls Church 
Fredericksburg 
Galax 
Hampton 
Harrisonburg 
Hopewel 1 
Lynchburg 
Mr^rtinsvi 1 le 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Norton 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
South Boston 
South Norfolk 
Staunton 
Suffolk 

Virginia Beach 
Waynesboro 
Wi 1 1 iamsburg 
Wi nchester 

The State 



9.9 




48, 141-3. 
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Table 3 shows wide variations in median school years completed for 
residents of the Counties and Independent Cities of Virginia. Arlington, 
Fairfax, and Henrico Counties, and Alexandria, Falls Church, Virginia Beach, 
and Williamsburg cities all showed a median of over 12 years of school com- 
pleted for residents 25 years old and older. At the other end of the scale 
were a large number of largely rural counties with a median of less than 7 
years of school con^leted. Buchanan County had the lowest figure for all 
counties and cities, with a median of 6.5 years. 

Another measure of educational attainment by residents of the 50 States 
relates to the percentage of the population 14 years and older in I960 who 
were illiterate. The average for the nation as a whole in that year was 
2.4 per cent. Virginia's percentage was 3.4 per cent. There were wide 
variations a;nong the States, ranging from Iowa's 0.7 per cent to Louisiana's 
6.3 per cent. Virginia was 38th among the 50 states in this category, but 
2nd among the eleven Southern States of the Old Confederacy... Only Florida, 
in the South, with 2.6 per cent of its population 14 years old and older 
illiterate, had a lower percentage than Virginia in 1960.^ 

Enrollments in educational institutions, financing of schools and 
colleges, and the number of young persons being graduated have some relevance 
as measures of educational performance although conclusions based upon 
statistics in these areas must be reached with some care. Table 4 presents 
data relating Virginia to the United States as a whole on certain factors 
of educational performance. It is immediately apparent that the Old Dominion 
had a higher percentage (2.43 per cent) of the nation's children enrolled 
in elementary schools than the 2.0 per cent ratio, derived from population 



Table 4. VIRGINIA'S RELATION TO THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE OH CERTAIN FACTflj 

RELATED TO EDUCATION ^ 



Fgy~tor 



Pupils Enrolled in Public 
Elementary School 

Pupils Enrolled in Public 
High Schools^ 

Public High School Graduates^ 

Estimated Current Expenditures 
for Local Public Schools^ 

Estimated Capital Outlay for 
Local Public Schools^ 

College Enrollments^ 

Number of Institutions of 
Higher Education^ 

State controlled 



Privately controlled 
Total 

State and Local Funds Spent 
for Higher Education^ 

Total Expenditures for 
Higher Education' 

Value of Plant and Plant 
Funds of Higher Education 
Institutions J 

Value of Endowment Funds of 
Higher Education Institutions*^ 

Income for Current Operations 
of Higher Education 
Institutions^ 

lncoir,e for Plant Expansion of 
Higher Education Institutions''’ 




'*‘***‘‘‘*‘***^^ - 
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Table 4. CONTINUED. 

Factor 


Year 


Total for 
Un i ted 
States 


Vi rginia 


Vi rginia^s 
Percentage of 
Total U.S.A, 


Number of Bachelor's Degrees 
Granted” 


1964 


502,104 


8,308 


1.65 


Number of Master's Degrees 
Granted” 


1964 


101,122 


940 


.93 


Number of Doctorate Degrees 
Granted” 


1964 


14,490 


113 


• 

00 




^U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1964 , 
Washington, D. C., 1964, p. 122. 

^Jbid. 



^1 bid. 



^Op. cit. , p. 124. 

^Ibid . 

^Office of Education, Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 1964 , 
Washington, D. C., 1964, pp. 5 and 76. (Includes both degree-credit and 
non-credit students.) 

^Office of Education, Education Directory, 1964-1965. Part 3: Higher Education , 
Washington, D. C., p. 11, but see discussion on "Virginia's Colleges and 
Universities" beginning on page 30, below. 



^Computed from Tables 1 and 74, National Education Association, Rankings of the 
States. 1964 , Washington, D.C., 1964, pp. 9 and 45- 

'u. S. Department of Commerce, op . cit. . p. 135. National totals do not include 
amounts for service academies or other than fifty states. 



•^ Ibid . 

* ^lbid . 

Mbid. 



"•ibid. 



^Office of Education, Summary Report on Bachelor's and Higher Degrees Conferred 
during the Year 1963-1964 . Washington, D. C., 1964. 
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and economic data, would suggest, Virginia had the same percentage enrolled 
in secondary schools (2.12 per cent) as this ratio, but a lower percentage 
of high school graduates in 1962 (1.98 per cent). The latter figure relating 
to high school graduates may reflect a higher proportion of high school drop- 
outs than is the case nationally, or it may be a reflection of proportionately 
smaller twelfth grade class in the Virginia high schools in 1962 . 

That Virginia has a problem with high school drop-outs is suggested 
by the fact that when estimates of public high school graduates in 1964-65 are 
compared as a percentage of ninth graders in 1961-62, the national percentage 
is 73.7 per cent while that for Virginia is 58»6 per cent. One must be 
extremely cautious, however, in interpreting such figures, since factors other 
than a high rate of drop-outs may be the explanation. Migration of high school 
student population affects such statistics, and transfers between public and 
private high schools may also have some impact. The Division of Educational 
Research of the State Department of Education, however, has been concerned 
with the problem of secondary school drop-outs, and completed a study of the 
situation in Virginia in August of 1964. The report which was issued showed 
that there were 15,170 drop-outs in Grades 8 through 12 during 1962-63, approxi- 
mately 5.0 per cent of the pupils enrolled in three high school grades. 

Table 4 also shows Virginia's performance, as related to the United States 
as a whole, in several areas involving colleges and universities. In total 

college enrollments in the Fall of 1964, as reported by the United States 
Office of Education, the institutions of higher education in Virginia had only 
1.54 per cent of all students enrolled, degree-credit and non-degree-credit. 

8 Virginia Education Association, op cit . p. 10. 

ERIC 
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It is significant to note that if the colleges and universities within the 
Conmonwealth had enrolled 2.0 per cent of the nation's students in higher 
education in the Fall of 1364, this would have meant an increase of 25»000 
students, almost the equivalent of the total enrollments at the University 
of Virginia in Charlottesville, Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Blacksburg, 
Old Dominion College in Norfolk, and Richmond Professional Institute in 
Richmond. Another relevant calculation could relate enrollments in Virginia 
institutions directly to the 2.35 per cent of the nation's college-age 
(18-21) population living in the Commonwealth as shown in Table 1. If en- 
rollments in Virginia's colleges had equalled this percentage, there would 
have been an additional 43,000 students in the Fall of 1964, the equivalent 
of the total enrollments on the main campuses of all four-year, state 
controlled institutions with the exception of Madison College. 

According to the 1964-65 Higher Education Directory of the United States 
Office of Education, Virginia had a total of 48 institutions of higher edu- 
cation in 1964, 2.21 per cent of the national figure of 2,168 colleges and 
universities. There were 12 state controlled institutions in Virginia, 

1.53 per cent of the national total of 784, while the Commonwealth had 36 
privately controlled colleges, 2.60 per cent of the 1,384 in the United 
States . 

State and local expenditures in support of higher education in Virginia 

in 1962 were $70,092,000; this was 1.74 per cent of the total of all 50 
States and the District of Columbia for 1962. Total expenditures for higher 
education in Virginia for I960 were $110,501,000, or 1.67 per cent of the 
national total for that year. Calculations from data in Table 4 show that 
the per capita expenditure by State and local governments in Virginia for 
higher education in 1962 was $16.50 against a national average of $21.71. 




Other fiscal data for higher education are also shown in Table 4. In 
value of college and university property and plant funds, value of endowment 
funds, income for current operations, and income for plant expansion, 
Virginia's percentage of the national totals in each area in 1962 was signi- 
ficantly below the ratio of 2.0 per cent. 

Sunmaries of the number of bachelor's and first professional, master's 
and doctor's degrees granted by the Virginia institutions of higher educa- 
tion, both State and privately controlled, between July 1, 1963 and June 30, 
1964 are also given in Table 4. In each case, Virginia's percentage of the 
total degrees granted in the United States was considerably below the 2.0 
per cent ratio. Degrees granted at the master's and doctor's levels by the 
Virginia institutions were especially far below the suggested norm. 

Degree Production in Virginia's Institutions of Higher Education 

Since the number and proportion of degrees granted may vary signifi- 
cantly from one academic field to another, and from one yea to the next. 
Table 5 has been developed to show the percentage of the national total for 
degrees awarded by Virginia institutions of higher education in specific 
subject matter fields at each level in the three-year period from July 1, 
1961 , through June 30> 1964. In several fields of study, Virginia institu- 
tions have been notably deficient in baccalaureate degree production for the 
past three years when comparisons with Virginia's 2.0 per cent population 
and economic ratio are made. Agriculture, anthropology, business, 
education, forestry, geology, geography, home economics. Journalism, library 
science, and speech and dramatic arts show relatively low degree production 
when measured against this ratio. By contrast, in the professional fields 
of dentistry, engineering, law, and the liberal arts field of chemistry. 



Table 5. DEGREES AWARDED BV ALL VIRGINIA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION BE1VEEN 
1961-64 AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE NATIONAL TOTALS, BY SUBJECT FIELD AND 

UVEL* 



Subiect Field 


Bachelor's €■ First 
Professional Degree 


Master's Degree 


Doctor's Degree 


Agriculture 


1.22 


1.23 


.76 


Anatomy 


— 


.76 


5.00 


Anthropology 


— 


.41 


— 


Architecture 


2.06 


1.71 


— 


Astronomy 


1.10 


.65 


— 


Bacteriology 


.87 


.41 


.36 


Biochemistry 


1.19 


2.58 


2.12 


Biology 


2.43 


1.36 


1.79 


Biological Sciences 


1.17 


1.53 


.11 


Botany 


— 


.37 


— 


Bus. & Com. - Accounting 


.82 


— 


— 


Bus. & Com. - Other 


1.45 


.52 


— 


Chemistry 


2.14 


.86 


.97 


Dentistry 


2.19 


— 


— 


Economi cs 


2.08 


.80 


2.03 


Education 


1.29 


.88 


.36 


Engineering 


1.96 


1.10 


.61 


English 


1.92 


.99 


.45 


Fine Arts 


2.22 


.21 


— 


Forestry 


1.03 


— 


— 


Geography 


.49 


— 


-- 


Geology 


1.01 


1.44 


.31 


History 


2.53 


.84 


1.47 


Home Economics 


.94 


1.49 


.79 


International Relations 


3.43 


1.51 


10.68 


Journalism 


.51 


— 


— 


Language - Classical 


1.89 


.29 


— 


French 


2.88 


.86 


— 


German 


1.44 


.12 


— 


Spanish 


1.84 


1.10 


— 


Russian &> Slavic 


.69 


— 


— 


Other Modern 


.62 


— 


— 


Law 


2.87 


CO 

• 


— 
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Table 5. CONTINUED 



Subject Field 



Bachelor's First 



Master's Degree 



Doctor's Degree 



Library Science 


.55 


1 




Mathematics 


1.71 


1.30 


1.28 


Medical Sciences 


1.80 


.33 


1.21 


Medicine (M.D. Only) 


1.88 


1 




Music 


1.41 


I -- 




Nursing 


1.76 


I 




Pharmacy 


1.53 


1 




Phi losophy 


1.38 


.58 


.51 


Physical Education 


1.24 


.44 




Physics 


2.12 


1.20 


2.00 


Physical Sciences I 


.88 


.12 


.23 


Physiology 


— 


1.15 


1.50 


Political Science j 


1.71 


.20 


.85 


Psychology 


2.41 


1.38 


.435 


Public Administration 


6.88 






Religious Educ. €> Bible | 


' • 4.02 




.24 


Social Sciences I 


.97 


.72 


.16 


Social Work I 


— 


6.50 


mmmm 


Sociology I 


3.08 


•• 




Speech and Drama I 


.72 


.16 




Theology I 


1.23 


1.72 


2.20 


Zoology I 




.27 




Arts, Sciences w/o major I 


1.16 


3.38 


4.55 


Trade £> Industrial Trng. I 


.25 






Other 1 


.04 


2.27 


— 


Tota 1 1 


1.66 


.88 


.76 



^ Computed from Office of Education, Earned Degrees Conferred. 1961-62 and Sumnarv 
Report on Bachelor 's and Higher Degrees Conferred. 1962-63 . 1963-64 . Washington, 
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economics, English, fine arts, history, French, physics, psychology, religious 
education and Bible, and sociology, Virginia's colleges have been approxi- 
mately at or above the 2.0 per cent proportion in their production of 
baccalaureate degrees. 

The percentage of physicians (those granted the M, D, degree) graduated 
by the two Virginia medical schools average 1.88 per cent of the national 
total for the past three years, but Virginia's production has shown a decline 
since 1958-59 when it was 2.36 per cent of the national figure to 1.89 per 
cent in 1963-64. This shift has probably been a result both of the increased 
size of graduating classes at some existing medical schools in other states 
and the creation of new degree-granting institutions, as well as a decline 
in the actual number of M. D. degrees awarded by the two Virginia medical 
schools between 1959 and 1964. The reduction in total number of physicians 
graduated by Virginia's medical schools partially reflects the discontinuation 
of contract programs for out-of-state students in this period. Even with 
adjustments for these contract students, however, the net total of physicians 
awarded the M. D. degree in 1964 was less than in 1959. The 1.53 per cent 
shown in table 5 for pharmacists reflects the change in curriculum to a five 
year program at the Medical College of Virginia (the only degree-granting 
Virginia college for this program) in 1962-63 rather than a continuing pro- 
portion at this percentage. 

While the institutions of higher education in Virginia have awarded 
substantially fewer total degrees at the baccalaureate level than the 2.0 
per cent population and economic ratio would predict in many subject fields, 
it is in the area of graduate degree production that the Commonwealth has 
been most deficient. Between 1961 and 1964, 1.66 per cent of all bachelor s 
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and first professional degrees awarded in the United States v#ere granted 
by Virginia's colleges and universities. At the master's level and at the 
doctorate, fewer than 1.0 per cent of all degrees between 1961 and 1964 
were awarded by Virginia institutions. Virginia produced only .88 per cent 
of the master's degrees and .76 per cent of the doctorates in' this three- 
year period. Table 5 shows the breakdown of graduate degrees awarded between 
1961 and 1964 by field, as a percentage of the national totals. 

At the master's degree level, only in the fields of biochemistry, 
social work, and arts or sciences without major of the specified fields, 
was Virginia's production above its population and economic level of 2.0 
per cent of the national total. The social work figure is partially dis- 
torted because some Schools of Social Work, outside of Virginia, give only 
a first professional degree rather than the master's degree and would thus 
be included in the first column of Table 5« Of particular note, in view of 
shortages in professional librarians at colleges and universities, is the 
fact that the Master of Science in Library Science degree was not awarded 
by any Virginia institution in this period; the program is not offered in 
the Commonwealth. 

Doctor's degrees (Ph.D., Ed.D., Th.D., etc.) produced over the last 
three years in Virginia institutions reached the 2.0 per cent level only in 
the field of anatomy, biochemistry, economics, international relations, 

physics, theology, and arts or sciences without major. On quantitative 
measurements alone, Virginia quiite clearly has not been producing its pro- 
portionate total of graduate degree recipients. The deficit at the graduate 
level has been far greater than that at the baccalaureate level. 

Table 5 presented measurement of degree production by Virginia colleges 
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and universities on the basis of the state proportion of national totals 
for a single three-year period, 1961-64. Tables 6, 7, and 8 show the actual 
numbers of degrees by subject field for two three-year periods, 1958-61 and 
1961-64, at the baccalaureate, master's and doctorate levels. The data 
thus permit an estimate of trends. As in the case of Table 5, the periods 
are from July 1 of the earlier year to June 30 of the final year of the 
period. Figures are shown for all institutions of higher education in the 
United States and for all the state and private colleges in Virginia. In 
order to indicate any changes in Virginia's proportion of the national total 
in these two periods of time, these percentages are also shown in these 
tables. 

It is encouraging to note from the line of totals at the end of each 
of the three Tables, 6, 7> 3nd 8, that Virginia's production of degrees 
at each level was a higher percentage of the national total in the 1961-64 
period than it was in the preceding three-year period, 1958-61. Comparison 
with the data shown in Table 4 also indicates that in the final year of the 
second three-year period, 1963-64, Virginia's percentages of the national 
totals for both master's and doctor's degrees were above the average of the 
three-year period, 1961-64; this indicates that the encouraging trend, as 
noted above, was continued for graduate- level degrees into the last year 
for which data are available. Although the trends shown in the lines of 
totals on Tables 6, 7> and 8 warrant encouragement, the rate of increase in 
the percentages is rather slow. It may be calculated that, if the increase 
continues at the same rate as shown in these tables, it will be 25 years 
before Virginia reaches the expected level of 2 per cent of the national 
total of doctor's degrees; and for riKster's and bachelor's degrees it will 



Table 6. CONTINUED 
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take Virginia about half th-.c long to reach the expected norm of 2 per cent 
of the national total. 

At the baccalaureate level, as shown in Table 6, the different subjects 
show some variations in percentages between the 1958-61 period and the 
three years from 1961-64. Except for shifts in production of M. D, degrees, 
as noted above, and professional degrees in theology, these variations do 
not appear particularly significant at the baccalaureate and first professional 
level. That is, in most subject fields in which Virginia’s percentage of 
the national totals was either above or below the 2.0 per cent figure between 
1958 - 61 , it remained generally at the same point in the 1961-64 period. 

At the graduate level the same generalization holds for master’s degrees 
in the two three-year periods, as shown in Table 7- Because of the smaller 
number of doctoral degrees, both nationally and in Virginia, however, there 
are some greater variations in the Virginia percentage of the national total 
by subject field, but these do not appear particularly significant. 

An analysis of the number of degrees by subject field awarded by state 
and privately controlled colleges in Virginia at baccalaureate, master’s 
and doctoral levels over the two three-year periods shown on Tables 6, 7» 
and 8 reveals that Virginia’s privately controlled colleges granted about 
one-third of all baccalaureate and first professional degrees in both three- 
year periods but only about one-ninth of the master’s degrees, and less than 
1 per cent of the earned doctorates - all the last mentioned in theology. 
Although the privately controlled colleges and universities in Virginia 
granted only about one-third of the state’s total of bachelor’s degrees, in 
the following fields the privately controlled institutions in 1961-64 
exceeded the state controlled in the production of bachelor’s degrees: 
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biological sciences, chemistry, history, journalism, classical languages, 
almost all the modern foreign languages, music, political science, reli- 
gious education and Bible, sociology, and theology. At the master's level 
the privately controlled colleges and universities granted less than 10 
per cent of the state's total of master's degrees in 1961-64, but they 
exceeded the production of master's degrees by the state controlled insti- 
tutions in business and commerce, and in theology. The analysis of degrees 
granted makes it abundantly evident that the privately controlled institu- 
tions of higher education in Virginia make a most important contribution to 
the state's service in higher education. 

Virginia's Colleges and Universities 
Any discussion of Virginia's performance in higher education must take 
into account the difficulty of defining precisely the institutions rendering 
service at this level. How does one define an institution of higher learning 
and where is this information found in Virginia? At the outset of the 
Commission's v;ork, the Staff received, through the courtesy of the State 
Council of Higher Education, a definitive list of institutions of higher 
education in the Commonwealth, as prepared by the State Board of Education. 

By statute the State Board of Education approves and accredits degree- 
granting institutions in Virginia. The specific wording of the appropriate 
statute is as follows: 

Title 23, Chapter 1, Section 23-9* 

Conferring college degrees. - No institution of learning in 
the State shall confer any college degree, whether academic, pro- 
fessional or honorary, unless and until such institution has been 
approved for such purpose by the State Board of Education. The 
provision of this section shall not apply to the institutions of 
higher learning accredited by the State Board of Education for 
granting of college degrees or specifically authorized by an Act 
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of the General Assembly. Any pierson, firm, association or cor- 
poration violating any of the provisions of this section shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor more 
than one thousand dollars, and the granting of each degree in 
violation of this section shall constitute a separate offense. 

(1942) 

It is the responsibility of the Division of Teacher Education of 
the State Department of Education to keep up to date the list of Virginia 
institutions of higher education accredited by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Each year this list is reproduced for use in the Department's 
Educational Directory and in the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The practice has been followed that once an insti- 
tution is accredited by the State Board of Education, it remains on the 
list until the State Board of Education takes action otherwise. The 
list of Virginia colleges and universities utilized in this Study was 
that developed for the 1964-65 Session (See Appendix "A,” below) by the 
Division of Teacher Education as dated October 29, 1964. In addition, 
the newly-opened two-year branch of the University of Virginia at Wallops 
Island on the Eastern Shore was added to the institutions under Commission 
consideration. 

As the Commission began its work, representatives from each of 
these accredited institutions were invited to a meeting in Richmond, 
at which time the Chairman of the Commission and the Director of the 
Study discussed in detail the plans for conducting the state-wide Study. 
The institutional representatives were invited to submit suggestions or 
modifications of the Study Outline presented at this meeting. 



During the course of the Study^ each of the accredited institutions 
as shown on the State Board of Education list, plus the Eastern Shore 
Branch of the University of Virginia, was visited by a member of the 
Survey Staff. Generally, the pattern followed was that the Director 
visited the four~year state controlled institutions, the Associate 
Director visited the four-year privately controlled institutions and 
the Senior Research Associate, who has been particularly involved in 
the two-year college aspect of the Commission’s Study, visited all 
the state and' privately controlled two-year 
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colleges. There were some modifications in this pattern, however. The 
Director visited three four-year privately controlled institutions (and two 
others of this group briefly), and four of the state controlled two-year 
branches (at least one of each parent institution). The Associate Director 
visited two of the four-year and two of the two-year state controlled 
colleges. A member of the Special Task Force on two-year colleges, from the 
Southern Regional Education Board, also was in Virginia and visited three 
two-year state controlled colleges. 

Data were collected separately from each of the institutions shown as 
accredited by the State Board of Education for the 1964-65 Session, with 
the exception of the Technical Institute of Old Dominion College (because 
it is an integral, on-campus unit of that college). As information was 
received from these institutions, and during the course of the institutional 
visits, it became apparent that the State Board of Education's list of 
accredited institutions did not include all of those agencies within the 
Commonwealth offering recognized programs of instruction at the post-high 
school level. As a result, the attempt to measure Virginia's performance 
in higher education solely on this basis was not completely satisfactory. 

The State Board of Education's list of accredited institutions does 
not show the two theological seminaries in Virginia, Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond and the Protestant Episcopal Seminary in Alexandria. 

Both of these institutions award professional baccalaureate degrees in 
divinity, and Union Theological Seminary offers programs leading to the 
doctorate in theology. Each of these institutions also holds a charter 
from the General Assembly, dating back to the mid-nineteenth century; 
neither has requested nor received accreditation from the State Board of 
Education. Although statistics concerning the number of degrees granted 
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by these seminaries have been obtained from reports of the United States 
Office of Education, other data were generally not collected from or 
analyzed for these institutions, nor were personal visits made to them. 

In addition to these two institutions, another college which is accredited 
by the State Board of Education as a "junior college under private control" 
grants a professional divinity degree and also awards baccalaureate degrees 
to students con^leting a four-year college program in such fields as educa- 
tionj social sciences, and the like. 

During the Study, other institutions and facilities also began to appear 
as a part of the total pattern of higher education within the Commonwealth. 

For example, the United States Office of Education's Higher Education 
Directory for 1964-65, which is a comprehensive listing of all institutions 
within the United States meeting specified criteria, shows four other 
schools operating in Virginia, which are not found on the State Board of 
Education's list of accredited institutions. These are Father Judge Mission 
Seminary, Monroe, Virginia; National Business College, and Virginia Southern 
College, in Roanoke; and the Judge Advocate General's School in Charlottes- 
ville. Criteria for inclusion in this national Higher Education Directory 
for the United States are: 

"... institutions accredited or approved by a nationally 
recognized accrediting agency, by a State department of educa- 
tion, or by a State university ... or institutions not meeting 
requirements of criterion 1 are eligible for inclusion if their 
credits have been and are accepted as if coming from an accre- 
dited institution by not fewer than three accredited institu- 
tions."^ 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools is the regional 

9 U. S. Office of Education, Higher Education Directory . 1964-65, Washington, 
D. C., 1965, p. 1. 




accrediting association for institutions of higher education in Virginia, 
but some of the recognized colleges in the Commonwealth have not received 
accreditation by this agency. For this reason the list of accredited 
colleges and universities as developed by the Southern Association could 
not be used as a basis for determining the institutions to be included in 
this Study. 

The reader is cautioned to remember that the four institutions that are 
included in the Higher Education Directory for 1964-65 but are not on the 
accredited list of the State Board of Education have been omitted in the 
analysis of resources for higher education in the Commonwealth; and the 
two theological seminaries have been included only in the analysis of 
degrees granted. The omission of the-i-e six institutions does not affect 
the state totals appreciably. 

Another problem in the definition of higher education arises in the 
programs of extension courses that may be taken by students for credit 
toward degrees. Several of the Virginia institutions provide opportunities 
away from the main campus for students to take one or two or even three 
years of undergraduate study in so-called "extension centers." The under- 
graduate extension courses may be applied toward the baccalaureate degree. 

A few colleges and universities offer substantial programs of graduate 
courses in extension centers; these graduate courses may be applied toward 

the master’s or even the doctor’s degree. It is usually not possible for 
a student to satisfy all degree requirements in an off-campus location, but 
he may be able to secure as much or more credit toward a bachelor’s degree 
as he would acquire in a two-year college. The many off-campus centers 
which provide higher education programs have not been dealt with in this 
Study in the same manner as separately organized branches, because they did 
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not appear on the list of accredited institutions issued by the State Board 
of Education for the 1964-65 Session. 

To illustrate the complexity of the problem involved in defining insti- 
tutions and programs of higher education in Virginia from which data were to 
be separately collected and institutional visitations were to take place, 
the off-campus programs of three major state controlled institutions may be 
described. 

The University of Virginia has three "community colleges" with full two- 
year programs of freshman and sophomore courses. Clinch Valley College at 
Wise and George Mason College at Fairfax are "community colleges" under the 
administrative direction of the Chancellor for Community Colleges in Charlottes- 
vi 1 le. 

It should be noted here that the designation "community college" as used 
in Virginia refers to a very different kind of institution from that to which 
this designation commonly applies in other states. The term "community college"; 
has been used by the parent institutions without specific legislative authori- 
zation by the General Assembly; the language used by the General Assembly in 
authorizations and appropriations for these branch operations is either 
"college" or "branch" or, in one case, "institute." 

In addition to the two "community colleges" operated under the admin- 
istrative direction of the Chancellor for Community Colleges, the University 
of Virginia operates one "community college," Patrick Henry College in 
Martinsville, and two two-year "branches," Lynchburg Branch at Lynchburg, 
and Eastern Shore Brarxh at Wallops Island in Accomack County; these three 
units are under the direction of the University's Dean of the School of 
General Studies, whose office is in Charlottesville. All three of the 
units operated under the School of General Studies offf full two-year 
transfer programs. With the exception of the Lynchburg Branch, each of the 
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"community colleges*' or "branches” of the University of Virginia has specific 
statutory authorization. 

The University*s School of General Studies, which administers three of 
the formally-organized two-year institutions, is comparable to what is often 
designated as the "extension division" in many other universities through- 
out the United States. In addition to the two-year institutions, the School 
of General Studies operates a broad program of extension class-teaching 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute maintains three two-year "branches” to 
which it has given the designation “community colleges,” those at Clifton 
Forge-Covington, Danville, and Wytheville. A fourth two-year program in 
Roanoke is operated by Virginia Polytechnic Institute under the name of 
Roanoke Technical Institute, which in addition to its technical curriculum 
now provides a full two-year college transfer program. Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute also maintains, in Richmond, a program offering the first two 
years of the engineering curriculum; this program is conducted in con- 
junction with Richmond Professional Institute, but the faculty members are 
appointed by and the curriculum is controlled by Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. at Blacksburg, Three of the two-year institutions, at Clifton 
Forge-Coy ington, Wytheville, and Roanoke have received specific authorization 
by the General Assembly; the two-year program in Richmond has not, and 

apparently the General Assembly has not specifically authorized the Danville 
branch, though an appropriation has been designated for it. 

The College of Wi'/liam and Mary has two "branches;” one is in Newport 




News, entitled Christopher Newport College of The College of William and 
Mary; the other is in Petersburg, known as Richard Bland College of The 
College of William and Mary. Both these "branches” of The College of William 
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and Mary have received specific authorization from the General Assembly. 

Another kind of off-can^us instructional program, differing from the 
formally recognized two-year "branch” colleges, is offered through the 
extension divisions of a number of the Virginia institutions. The extension 
services in a given institution may range froni a single class offered at 
some isolated location for a group of students wanting to study that subject, 
to a widely diversified offering of courses in many subjects in the more 
populous areas of the Commonwealth, in general the extension classes carry 
regular college credit that may be applied toward a degree at the institu- 
tion offering the course. "Centers" where a substantial grouping of ex- 
tension classes are offered may be found in the same communities where the 
parent institution (or some other institution) also maintains a formally 
organized two-year branch college. 

For example, the School of General Studies of the University of 
Virginia operates nine "extension centers" and three "field offices" 
throughout the Commonwealth, somcj, such as those in Arlington and Roanoke, 
with much larger enrollments than any of the University's "community 
colleges" and "branches" mentioned above. In most of these "extension 
centers" it is possible for a student to take the full first year of a 
college transfer program, and in several it is possible for him to obtain 
college transfer credit for the entire first two years toward the bacca- 
laureate. Moreover, extensive programs of graduate work are also offered 
in some of the "centers." 

Administratively, "extension centers," "field offices," and "branches" 
are different from the three "community colleges" of the University, since 
they receive no separate appropriation from the General Assembly. 
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Somewhat similar extension programs are operated by a number of the 
other state controlled colleges and universities in Virginia. The "centers" 
set up for extension service receive no specific legislative authorization. 

In some cases an "extension center" has been the matrix out of which a 
recognized "branch" or "community college" has developed. 

In the present Report enrollments of students taking extension classes 
have been included, but the locations throughout the State where extension 
classes are conducted have not been identified on the maps. However, off- 
campus "extension centers" from which such classes are administered are shown 
in Appendix "B," 

Besides the off-campus programs of the institutions that have been men- 
tioned, four other institutions maintain on-campus programs that may seem 
marginal in any strict definition of "higher education." Post-high school 
technical training programs are offered by the Technical Institute of Old 
Dominion College at Norfolk, the School of Engineering Technology at Richmond 
Professional Institute, and the Schools of Industries at Virginia State College 
at Petersburg and at its Norfolk Division. Some of the courses in these tech- 
nical programs may carry college transfer credit, depending upon the subject 
of the course and the collegiate level institution to which a student may 
transfer. Many of the courses, however, are not of the level normally acceptable 
as credit toward the baccalaureate degree. The units mentioned in this para- 
graph are not given separate mention by the State Board of Education in the 
list of accredited colleges and universities, inasmuch as in each case the unit 
is an integral part of the institution under which it is operated. In the pre- 
sent Study the data for these units have been included in each case as a part 
of the total operations of the parent institution, except as otherwise noted. 

In addition to the technical training programs under the jurisdiction 




of accredited, degree-granting institutions listed above, there are five 
area vocational -technical schools operated by local public school systems 
in collaboration with the Vocational Division of the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education. These are located at Abingdon, Danville, Fishersvi 1 le, 
Radford, and Wise. The technical -training programs at Old Dominion College, 
the Norfolk Division of Virginia State College, Virginia State College at 
Petersburg, and Richmond Professional Institute, mentioned above, are also 
conducted in cooperation with the State Department of Education and receive 
some financial support from this source. High school graduation or its 
equivalent may be required for admission to many of the programs in these 
area -vocational schools. Inasmuch as none of the five area vocational- 
technical schools is listed by the State Board of Education as an accredited 
institution of higher education, data from these schools have not been in- 
cluded in this Study. 

The 1964 General Assembly established the State Board of Technical 
Education; this Board has adopted criteria for the creation of "technical 
colleges." This will add to the complication of defining what constitutes 
an institution of higher education in Virginia. The "technical colleges" 
will offer post-high school programs in technical education, with some 
liberal arts courses as well. One such "technical college" is scheduled to 
open in the Fall of 1965 at Bailey’s Crossroads in Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Others are in the planning stage and are expected to open in the near future. 

In addition to the programs operated by four-year state controlled insti- 
tutions, there are separately organized research facilities which also con- 
tribute to the total resources available for higher education in Virginia. 

For example, the Virginia Institute of Marine Science at Gloucester Point 
and the Virginia Associated Research Center at Newport News, carry on 



extensive research programs, and offer courses at the graduate level in 
their respective fields of biology and nuclear physics. These facilities 
are associated with one or more four-year state controlled institutions for 
the purpose of awarding degrees, but they operate almost autonomously on a 
day-to-day basis. Although facilities of the two mentioned research agencies 
were visited by the Director of the Study, no data were specifically col- 
lected from either of them, because the policy in the Study was to request 
statistical information only from those institutions on the State Board of 
Education*s list of accredited institutions. There are also privately 
supported research agencies, such as the Virginia Institute of Scientific 
Research, whose programs also make substantial contributions to "higher 
education" in the Commonwealth, but from which no data were collected. 

Finally, there are certain "fringe areas" of higher education, including 
such agencies as hospital schools of nursing, business and secretarial 
schools operated on a proprietary basis, and various other kinds of voca- 
tional and trade schools. Such schools may, and often do, require high 
school graduation for entrance, but they are not normally considered as 
members of the family of institutions of higher education, in the present 
Study, some attention is given to hospital schools of nursing, with respect 
to their contribution to the training of personnel for professions associated 
with medicine and health services. Vocational and trade schools of other 
types, however, have not been included in the present Study. 

The "fringe areas" of higher education extend even to operations of 
questionable character, sometimes known as "degree-mills" or "diploma mills." 
These are operations designed to prey upon the unsuspecting or gullible 
person, who may be unaware of the shallow nature of their activities or 
"programs," or who is willing to part with good money for the dubious 
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distinction of being granted a degree or diploma that is not based upon a 
rigorous course of study and tested by appropriate examinations. 

One of the best-known national authorities on bogus institutions is Dr. 
Robert H. Reid, now Director of George Hason College of the University of 
Virginia. Dr. Reid*s two national surveys of American degree-mills have 
made substantial contributions to knowledge about this problem, both in 
terms of outlining the extent of its existence and in elaborating on the 
methods which are used.^^ Dr. Reid has recently written: 

*The State of Virginia, once the home of such questionable 
insitutions as Oriental University and Old Dominion University 
(not to be confused with Old Dominion College in Norfolk) is 
improving in its efforts to control deceptive practices in higher 
education. A national survey, under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education, noted Virginia’s problem with an 
out-of-state degree-mill trafficking with a Virginian housed in 
a state penitentiary. A more recent study reported several 
later incidents and listed American Legion University and Bel in 
Memorial University of America as having operated in Virginia. 

The penalties of the Virginia Statute against degree-granting 
violations ($100 to $1,000 fine for each degree illegally granted) 
do not seem enough to deter dealers in dubious degrees. With 
current stress on obtaining a diploma, degree-mills are flourishing 
and the Commonwealth of Virginia, which has not solved its degree- 
mill problem completely, is no exception." 

As a result of Dr. Reid's first survey and the interest of the American 
Council on Education, a "model" statute, which would restrict if not pre- 
vent the operation of "degree-mills," was drawn up by the Council of State 
Governments. Few states have adopted this statute, but it may be that the 
General Assembly of Virginia should give early attention to the perennial 
problem of dubious "colleges and universities" which continue to flourish. 



10 Robert H. Reid, American Degree Mills . Washington, D. C., 1959, and 
Degree Mills in the United States (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation), 
Columbia University, New York, 1963. 
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Prnr^rams and Locations of Vlrqmla«s Institu tions of Higher Educatl^ 

The preceding section has indicated some of the difficulties the Com- 
mission Staff has had in defining the institutions of higher education in 
Virginia. As a means of showing the programs and locations of the Virginia 
colleges and universities accredited by the State Board of Education for 
1964-65, a series of maps appears in Appendices 1 through 62 with institu- 
tional designations by location, categories of control, types of programs, 

and distinction as to enrollment by sex. 

Thr? maps relate college locations and program offerings to the Common- 
wealth's college-age (l8-2l) population as estimated for 1965 and also for 
1980 by Dr. Lor in Thompson in the Commission's Staff Report #1 of January, 
1965 . In this manner, these two sets of maps show the extent to which 
institutions of higher education and programs are currently available in 
the subregions of the Conmonwea 1 th , grouped by estimated college-age 
population in 1965 and, if no new institutions are established, the situation 
as it will exist in I 98 O. A commuting radius of 25 miles from institutional 
location is also indicated on these maps. The maps with a green background 
and black circles portray the college-age population pattern of 1965; those 
with blue background and red circles show the college-age population pattern 
as estimated for I 98 O. The circles show only the present institutions of 
higher education, as defined for the purpose of this Study. In the maps 
for 1980 it has been assumed that the institutions will remain as they are 
in 1965 , and no attempt has been made to forecast changes in the character 
of the present institutions or the location of new ones. 

Maps 1 through I 8 relate all institutions, regardless of programs, to 
type of control, either state or private, and enrollment by sex. It is 
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quite clear from these maps that colleges and universities attended pre- 
dominantly or exclusively by a single sex are a prominent part of the 
present Virginia pattern. 

In the present Study an institution is clasrified as a single-sex 
college if 90 per cent or more of its students are of one sex. Some of the 
Virginia institutions here classified as single-sex do admit a few students 
of the other sex. Thus the University of Virginia, here classified as 
attended predominantly by men students, does admit a few women to a number 
of its schools and colleges, though not to the College of Arts and Sciences. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute also here classified as attended predomi- 
nantly by men students, now admits women to any of its divisions, but the 
tradition of being a men’s college yields ground slowly. Madison College, 
by tradition and statute limited to the education of women, has been 
allowed to admit men students on a non-res i dent iai basis. Other gradual 
encroachments on the single-sex pattern may be observed, but the student 
bodies are still predominantly of the sex which the institution has tradi- 
tionally served. 

It is interesting to note that it is only in the older institutions 
in the state controlled group that the single-sex pattern is found. All 
the more recently established colleges have been coeducational. Even the 
two-year branch colleges are all coeducational, with one exception, even 
though two of the major parent institutions are single sex. The single 
exception among the two-year branch col leges- is Roi.noke Technical institute; 
this institution has a predominance of men students, not by design or policy, 
but only because the curriculums that have been offered appeal chiefly to 
men. It is expected that Roanoke Technical Institute will in fact become 
truly coeducational as new curriculums are added, of a type that appeal to 



women. 



It is pertinent to note that the single-sex pattern of student enroll- 
ments has generally been abandoned in the state controlled institutions of 
most of the states, even where there was a long historical tradition behind 
it. 

In Virginia there are four state controlled and five privately con- 
trolled institutions attended predominantly or exclusively by men, and four 
state controlled and eleven privately controlled institutions attended pre- 
dominantly or exclusively by women. The remaining thirteen state controlled 
and fifteen privately controlled colleges, as shown on Maps 13 through 18, 
are truly coeducational. These maps thus show that eight of the twenty-four 
state controlled institutions (33 per cent) and sixteen of the thirty-one 
privately controlled (52 per cent) are essentially single-sex colleges and 
universities. Of all tifty-two accredited Virginia colleges shown in the 
appendices nine (17 per cent) are for men, fifteen (29 per cent) are for 
women, and twenty-eight (5^ per cent) are coeducational. 

It is interesting to note that subregions with the highest concentration 
of college-age population are served, by and large, with coeducational insti- 
tutions, while the single-sex colleges and universities tend to be located 
in less populous regions. There are exceptions to this generalization. 

Maps 19, 20, 21 and 22 reveal that the single-sex pattern of student 

enrollments at two-year institutions offering programs of freshmen and 
sophomore courses in liberal arts is true chiefly for the privately con- 
trolled colleges. There are seven such institutions for women, all privately 
controlled. Only Roanoke Technical Institute among the state controlled 
two-year -CO 1 leges is attended predominantly by a single sex, in this case 
male students. As the note on Map 21 indicates, however, Roanoke Technical 
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Institute, which did not begin offering its two-year program in liberal arts 
until 1964, is open to women, and it will likely enroll increasing numbers of 
vmmen as this program expands. When this occurs, it will mean that all two- 
year state controlled colleges will be truly coeducational. Since there is 
only one two-year college in Virginia offering nothing in liberal arts beyond 
the first two years and attended predominantly by men (Roanoke Technical 

Institute), no maps have been made for this category. 

The three state controlled institutions which have established two 
year colleges. University of Virginia, Virginia Poiytechnic Institute, and 
The College of William and Mary, have responded to local needs in areas not 
serviced by programs of a comparable type, as is indicated on Haps 23, 24, 

27, and 28. There is little overlap between the privately controlled colleges 
and state controlled colleges offering first two years only in liberal arts, 
particularly when the privately controlled women's colleges are considered. 
Many of the twenty-two subregions of the Commonwealth have two-year liberal 
arts institutions, but perhaps the most notable exceptions are three 
localities with the largest concentration of college-age population: Richmond 

Norfolk, and the area to the west and south of Roanoke, beyond the 25-mile 
radius from the city of Roanoke. As sho-.'n on Hap 27, there are also regions 
of the Commonwealth with fewer college-age students which are not serviced 
by a two-year liberai arts institution, for example, the Rockingham-Augusta 
and Central Southside subregions, and portions of subregions which are 
beyond the 25-mile radius from an existing two-year college in the urban 
corridor, stretching south from Northern Virginia to Richmond and east to 
Norfolk. Horeover, while some subregions with a lesser number of college 
age population, both in 1965 and 1980, have two of such institutions, there 
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are more populous subregions with only one. This situation becomes even 
more apparent in I960 for the two Northern Virginia and the North Hampton 
Roads subregions, as !shown on Map 28. 

Maps 29 through 40 show the location of Virginia institutions of higher 
education offering four-year degrees in liberal arts classified by sex of 
students and by t>^e of control. The most notable part of the pattern here 
is the complete lack of a four-year college, either state or privately con- 
trolled, in the populous subregions of Northern Virginia. The maps showing 
estimates of college-age population in these subregions for 1980 confirm 
that an even heavier concentration of potential college students will live 
in this area.. that is now without a four-year institution of any kind. 

These maps again show a distinctive pattern of single-sex institutions. 

Although Maps 39 and 40, with the location of all Virginia institutions 
offering four-year degrees in liberal arts, show a wide dispersion of such 
colleges and universities, three observations should be made. In the first 
place, it has been within only relatively recent times that the state has 
established four-year degree-granting institutions to serve the populous 
metropolitan areas around the cities of Richmond and Norfolk, and although 
The College of William and Mary and Hampton Institute serve North Hampton 
Roads, they are also state-wide and even regional or national institutions. 
Estimated college-age population in all of these subregions will increase 

considerably by 1980. 

Second, although four-year institutions are widely dispersed around 
the Commonwealth, they are not generally concentrated in subregions with 
the greatest college-age population. In other words, Virginia*s four-year 
colleges and universities have tended to be rural in setting and largely 
residential, rather than urban-orientated, commuting institutions. This 
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pattern remains in spite of the fact that the Virginia economy has changed 
dramatically in the past two decades from predominantly rural to predomi- 
nantly urban. 

The third observation has to do with the size of student enrollments at 
the four-year colleges and universities within the Commonwealth. Unlike 
privately controlled institutions in many other states, the Commonwealth 
has no large privately controlled four-year college. The University of 
Richmond, the largest privately controlled institution within Virginia, had 
a total of 4,145 students in the Fall of 1964. The remaining privately con- 
trolled colleges ranged from the 1,977 students at Hampton Institute to 17 
at the Institute of Textile Technology, with the majority of this group of 
colleges enrolling fewer than 1,000 students in the Fall of 1964. 

The situation with respect to the state controlled colleges and uni- 
versities is similar. Virginia, as yet, has no large state controlled 
institutions. The term "large" is used relative to state controlled univer- 
sities and colleges in other states. The former teachers* colleges in Virginia 
range from the 2,443 students at Radford to 1,468 at Longwood while in many 
other states such institutions may enroll from 5»000 to 10,000 students. 
Virginia*s state university, the University of Virginia, and its separate 
land-grant university, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, also enroll far fewer 
students than such institutions elsewhere, even in Southern states. There is 

no single institution within Virginia comparable in size to the Universities 
of Texas, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 

Iowa, Maryland, Utah, or other well-known state universities. This pheno- 
menon exists in spite of the fact that three of the states listed have total 
populations smaller than Virginia (Iowa, Maryland, and Utah) while two are 
virtually equal in population (Wisconsin and Georgia). The total number of 




students for whom college opportunity is provided in the four-year institu- 
tions of Virginia is thus considerably smaller than elsewhere. 

Maps 41 through 46 show the location of Virginia institutions offering 
master’s degrees. Again, the most impressive part of the -pattern of develop- 
ment in higher education at this level is the total absense of an institu- 
tion of this type in the populous subregions of Northern Virginia. Again, 
should this pattern be continued into 1980, the situation would become even 
more noticeable as college-age population increases. Programs for the 
master’s degree at Old Dominion College and Richmond Professional Institute, 
located in the metropolitan areas of Norfolk and Richmond, are only relatively 
recent developments. The privately controlled institutions, as noted cn 
Page 29 above, awarded only 10 per cent of all master’s degrees granted in 
the past three years. At the former teachers’ colleges, only a total of 53 
master’s degrees was granted in 1963-64, and at two of them, Mary Washington 
College, which has no program beyond the baccalaureate level, and at Radford 
College, which received approval for its master’s programs only in February 
1964, no master’s degrees were granted. 

There are no privately controlled institutions in Virginia which grant 
the earned doctor’s degree except for Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
with the Doctor of Theology. Maps 47 and 48 show the location of the state 
controlled institutions that offer programs leading to the doctor’s degree. 

The College of William and Mary awards the Ph.D. degree, as yet, only in 
physics, and the Medical College of Virginia has doctoral programs only in 
fields related to the health professions. Again, subregions with large con- 
centrations of college-age populations in Northern Virginia, Norfolk and 
North Hampton Roads, and Richmond, do not have institutions which offer com- 
prehensive programs for the doctorate. Without suggesting the need for 
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expansion of existing programs or the establishment of new programs, one 
can still note that the continued growth of college~age population will 
take place in areas which do not now have programs at the doctorate level. 

The same situation exists with respect to baccalaureate programs in 
engineering as shown on Maps 49 and 50. Again, populous subregions in 
Northern Virginia and in Richmond have no such programs for professional 
degrees in engineering, and it has been only recently that Old Dominion 
College has developed an engineering curriculum offering students their com- 
plete program in Norfolk. No privately controlled institution in Virginia 
has a degree program in engineering. 

Maps 51 through 62 show the dispersion of institutions offering programs 
which provide preparation leading to certification for teachers in elementary 
education. The populous subregions of Northern Virginia again have no insti- 
tutions providing a program in this field. The single-sex institution is 
once again part of the Virginia pattern of development in this field; as 
Maps 57 and 58 indicate, there are only five state controlled institutions 
which offer programs in elementary education for men, while there are nine 
such insitutions with these programs for women. Complaints about the un- 
availability of male elementary school teachers in the Virginia public 
schools may be related, in part, to this pattern. 

The preceding paragraphs have summarized some of the salient features 
of the state-wide pattern of higher education as shown on the two sets of 
maps located in the appendices. Undoubtedly, there is much information on 
these maps which can be developed from further study. While further comment 
and observations could be made in this Report, the juxtaposition of the 
location of institutions by type of control and program offerings against 
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estimated college-age population by subregions for 1965 and 1980 reveals 
dramatically both the opportunities and deficiencies in the Virginia 
pattern of development. 

Enrollment Projections 

In addition to analyzing the current situation at Virginia’s colleges 
and universities, the Commission is responsible for looking toward future 
developments in higher education. Staff Report #1, which has been referred 
to above, made projections of the college-age (18-21) population from which 
college students will, in large measure, be drawn in future years. No 
attempt was made in that Report to predict the number of students who will 
actually be attending Virginia’s colleges and universities in the future. 

Such predictions are difficult to make accurately. Experience over 
the past 20 years in other states has generally shown that estimates on 
future college-going have been conservatively low. The Staff has not had 
time to develop and follow an involved procedure for projecting future 
college enrollments in Virginia. It has, however, looked at the pattern of 
college-attendance in Virginia since 1950, and using a few simple assumptions, 
has made projections of the number of students who may be expected in the 
years beyond 1965 to 1980. 

Table 9 and the accompanying graph show the enrollments of students in 
institutions of higher education in Virginia (fall term, head count, degree- 
credit students only) for 1950 and from 1953 to 1964, derived from Open i nq 
(Fall) Enrollment published each year by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. The table also projects degree-credit student enrollments for Virginia 
colleges and universities for each year from 1965 through 1970 and for 1975 
and 1980. 
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Table 9: PROJECTED COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS (DEGREE-CREDIT STUDENTS) TO 1980 FOR VIRGINIA 



Year 



Adjusted 
Col lege-age 
(18-21) Pool 



1950 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 
1962 

1963 

1964 



204,000 

199,000 

197,000 

198,000 

201,000 

204,000 

208,000 

211,000 

217,000 

232.000 

244.000 

254.000 

258.000 



Percent 



16.5 

16.1 

20.3 

21.7 

21.3 

24.0 

26.0 

25.2 

26.7 
26.7 

27.0 

28.0 

30.2 



Enrol Iment 



33,666 

32,137 

40,007 

42,977 

42.908 
48,865 
54,104 
53,206 
57,986 

61.908 
65,944 
71,179 
78,041 



Projection #1 - assumes percentage of college- 
age population enrolled in Virginia colleges 
will remain the same to I98O as in 1964. 

Projection #2 - assumes percentage of college- 
age population enrolled in Virginia colleges 
will increase at an annual rate of 1.0 per 
cent between 1964 and I98O (average annual 
rate of increase for Virginia colleges between 
1950 and 1964). 

Projection #3 “ assumes percentage of college- 
age population enrolled in Virginia colleges 
will increase at an annual rate of 1.2 per 
cent between 1964 and I98O (average annual 
rate of increase for United States between 
1950 and 1964). STAFF WORKING PROJECTION. 

Projection #4 - assumes percentage of college- 
age population enrolled in Virginia colleges 
will increase at an annual rate of 1.9 per 
cent so that Virginia will have the same per- 
centage in college in 1975 as estimates for 
United States in 1970 (assumes a five year 
lag for Vi rginia) . 



Year 



Adjusted 
Col lege-age 
(18-21) Pool 



Projection #1 



Percent 



Projection #2 



Enrol Iment 



Percent 



Enrol Iment 



Projection #3 



Percent 



Enrol Iment 



Projection #4 



Percent Enrol Imeni 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 
1975 
1980 



272.000 

291 .000 

307.000 

324.000 

323.000 

323.000 

351.000 

368.000 



30.2 
30.2 
30.2 
30.2 
30.2 
30.2 
30.2 
30.2 



82,144 

87,882 

92,714 

97,848 

97,546 

97,546 

106,002 

111,136 



31.2 

32.2 

33.2 

34.2 

35.2 

36.2 

41.2 
46.2 



84,864 

93,702 

101,924 

110,808 

113,696 

116,926 

144,612 

170,016 



31.4 

32.6 

33.8 

35.0 

36.2 

37.4 

43.4 

49.4 



85,408 

94,866 

103,766 

113,400 

116,926 

120,802 

152,334 

181,792 



32.1 

34.0 

35.9 

37.8 

39.7 

41.6 

51.1 

60.6 



87,312 
98,940 
110,213 
122,472 
128,231 
134,368 
179,361 
223 ,008 
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The co11ege~age (18-21 year old) pool is based upon adjusted figures 
furnished by Dr. Lorin Thon^son of the Bureau of Population and Economic 

s 

Research at the University of Virginia in Staff Report #1. Reductions in 
census figures for the 18 to 21 year old age group have been made to take 
into account non-resident military personnel in this age group in the 
Commonwealth (See Staff Report for technique used). It should also be 
noted that in making his population projections Dr. Thompson assumed that 
net out-migration of college-age population will be roughly balanced by 
in-migration over the next fifteen years; this assumption may introduce a 
conservative factor in all the enrollment projections. It should also be 
noted that these enrollment projections are based upon a pattern of migra- 
tion of college students which found a net balance of 10,000 more Virginians 
attending institutions outside the Commonwealth in the fall Term of 1963 than 
there were out-of-state residents in Virginia institutions.^^ If this negative 

m 

net balance changes to a smaller figure, because of restrictions by institu- 
tions outside Virginia on non-resident students or for other reasons, more 
Virginians would have to be accommodated in the State* s colleges than the 
projections in the Report anticipate. 

Projection #1 assumes that the percentage of college-age (18-21) popu- 
lation enrolled in Virginia institutions will remain the same in 1980 as it 
was in 1964, that is 30.2 per cent. Projection #2 assumes that this per- 
centage will increase at an annual rate of 1.0 per cent between 1964 and 1980 
(this is the average annual increase in the percentage for Virginia between 
1950 and 1964). Projection #3 assumes that this percentage will increase at an 
annual rate of 1.2 per cent between 1964 and 1980 (this was the average rate 

P 

of increase for the nation as a whole between 1953 and 

^^U,S. Office of Education, Bureau of Educational Research and Development, 

^ Residence and Migration of College Students. Fall 1963 . Washington, D. C.,1963. 
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1964). Projection #4 assumes that the annual rate of increase in percentage 
will fee 1.8, the rate necessary in order that the percentage for Virginia 
in 1975 will be the same as the estimated percentage for the nation as a 
whole in 1970 (assumes that Virginia will have a five-year lag behind the 
rate of increase fcr the entire country). The working projection of the 
Staff is based upon Projection #3 as shown in Table 9 ^ 

It should be emphasized again that the projections in Table 9 and the 
accompanying graph, include all degree— credit students, whether on main 
campuses, in branches, or pursuing extension credit courses. No attempt 
has been made to reduce the head count enrollment to full-time equivalent 
students, since there are no accurate data available for a comparable 
historical period. It should also be re-emphasized that the 18 to 21 year 
old age group has been adjusted downward to take into account full-time* 
non-resident military personnel in this age group who are temporarily 
assigned to posts in the Commonwealth. 

Projection #3, although a conservative one, indicates that within 
less than a 15-year period, enrollments in Virginia colleges and univer- 
sities will double and by 1980 will more than double. That this projection 
may be on the conservative side is indicated by the fact that between 1950 
and 1964, a comparable period of time, college enrollments in Virginia, 
computed on the same basis, rose from 33,666 to 78,041 - a 132 per cent 
increase. With emphasis upon college-going as related both to increased 
opportunity and needs and industrial expansion within Virginia, it is 
certainly reasonable to expect another such development within the next 15 

years. 

The increase in college-going by Virginians is a result of three factors 
which should be emphasized; (1) the increase, as a result of rising birth 
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rates, in the 18-21 year-old population from which most undergraduate 
students are drawn; (2) the increase in the rate of college-going among 
this age group; and (3) the larger number of students attending graduate 
and professional schools after completion of the baccalaureate degree. 
Virginia is in no sense unique in this respect although its average rate 
of increase for the past 14 years, as shown in Table 9, has been less than 
that for the nation as a whole. Even if the most conservative estimate of 
college enrollments (Projection #1) is accepted, there would be a 50 per 
cent increase in the number of students in Virginia colleges in the next 
15 years. 

This Staff Report #2 has given an over-all picture of the development 
of higher education in Virginia as it stands in 1965 and as it relates to 
some economic and social factors. It also has suggested areas in which 
Virginia*s colleges and universities have attained the 2.0 per cent popu- 
lation and economic standard which was set forth at the beginning and others 
in which the Comnonwea 1 th * s programs of higher education appear to have 
deficiencies. Enrollment projections to 1980, no matter how conservative, 
indicate that challenge and opportunity confront Virginians state and 
privately controlled institutions in the years ahead. 







Summary and Conclusions 



The purpose of Staff Report #2 is to provide some measure of Virginia's 
performance in higher education as it relates to some economic and social 
factors and to examine the state-wide distribution of colleges and univer- 
sities within the Commonwealth. The Report is designed to provide factual 
information without necessarily drawing any conclusions as to possible 
action i^^ich should or might be taken. Some of the main conclusions and 
observations which can be made on the basis of the preceding discussion 
are as follows: 

1. By all population indices, the Commonwealth of Virginia has over 
2.2 per cent of the national totals. This is true for total population in 
I960, estimated total population in 1964, estimated total births in 1963, 
and college-age (18-21) population in I960. In most indices of economic 
development, however, Virginia is slightly below 2 per cent of the national 
totals. Considering these two facts, one might expect that Virginia's per- 
formance in education would approximate 2 per cent of national performance. 

2. In areas of taxation, Virginia is significantly below 2 per cent 
of the national figures. Only in payments by the Federal Government to 
State and local governments does Virginia come close to the 2 per cent 
standard which has been used throughout this Report. 

3. Median number of school years completed by persons 25 years of age 

or older in I960 was 9.9 for Virginia as a whole, but there were wide 
variations among the counties within the Commonwealth, ranging from 12.8 
to 6.5 years. Figures are shown for each County and Independent City in 
Vi rginia. 

4. In most of the areas measuring financial support for schools and 
colleges, Virginia stood very much below the 2 per cent standard, noted 
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above, for the past several years. This %#as especially true in the area of 
higher education. 

5. Virginia‘s colleges and universities enrolled a significantly 
lower percentage of the total number of the n^tion*s college students in 
the Fall of 1964 than its 2.0 per cent population and economic ratio would 
have predicted. For the Virginia colleges and universities to have enrolled 
2.0 per cent of the nation*s college students in the Fall of 1964 would have 
required an increase of 25,000 students over the number the Virginia insti- 
tutions actually enrolled. This would have been approximately the equivalent 
of the total main campus enrollments of the University of Virginia, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Old Dominion College, and Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute combined, or a doubling of the four institutions with the largest 
enrollments in Virginia. 

6. Degree production over the past six years in Virginia institutions 
of higher education has shown a deficiency at the baccalaureate, master's 
and doctoral levels. The percentage of the nation's bachelor's or first 
professional degrees was about 1.6 per cent, but the greatest deficiency 
was in the graduate programs. Virginia's universities awarded less than 1 
per cent of the national totals of either the master's or doctorate degrees. 

7. The Study of Higher Education in Virginia has brought to light 
the difficulties in defining what is meant by ah institution of higher edu- 
cation within the Cocmonwealth. Although these difficulties are perhaps not 
insurmountable, public confusion may well exist when the terms "college or 
university" are used. The Commonwealth needs to be on guard against the 
operation of "degree-mills," outlawed by statute but always a troublesome 

problem. 

8. Institutions attended exclusively or predominantly by a single sex 
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are a part of the present pattern of development in Virginia. One-third of 
the state controlled and over one-half of the privately controlled colleges 
are essentially single-sex institutions. The newer state controlled insti- 
tutions, however, have practically all been established for a coeducational 
student body. There is some tendency to break away from the single-sex 
pattern, p>articuiarly at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and also at Hadison 
College. But the grip of the single-sex tradition is still strong in other 
Virginia institutions, contrary to the development in most other states 
v/hich in earlier years followed that pattern. 

S- The colleges and universities under state control in Virginia are 
relatively small, as compared with institutions of similar types in other 
states. No institution of higher education in Virginia, either state or 
privately controlled, would be considered large by modern standards in the 
United States. 

10. The institutions of higher education in Virginia are not well 
distributed geographically to serve the various local areas of the State. 
Particularly conspicuous is the- lack of any degree-granting college, either 
state or privately controlled, in northern Virginia, where there is a heavy 
and rapidly increasing concentration of urban population. The major Virginia 
institutions that offer graduate degrees are located generally in small 
communities away from urban centers; the concentrations of urban population, 

which can be expected to produce large numbers of graduate students who want 
to continue their education on a part-time basis, have no institution in 
Virginia that such students can conveniently attend. 

11. Programs and institutions offering graduate training at the master's 
and doctoral levels are not very numerous in the Commonwealth. No privately 

\ controlled institution offers professional training in the field of engineerin 
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Programs in elementary education for men are not %#ell provided by state 
controlled institutions. 

12. Utilizing different assumptions about the rate of future increases 
in attendance at Virginia*s colleges and universities to 1980, the Com- 
mission's Staff has made four different enrollment projections. The pro- 
jection which seems the most realistic, though perhaps still conservative, 
shows that within less than a 15-year period, enrollments in Virginia 
colleges and universities will double, and by 1980 will more than double. 
Between 1950 and 1964 college enrollments in Virginia increased 132 per 
cent; the prospective increases during the coming fifteen years are not at 
a greater rate than that v^ich the state has experienced in the past 
fifteen-year period. 
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VIRGINIA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
ACCREDITED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, SESSION 1964-65 

Richmond, Virginia 



FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Under State Control 



Institution 



The College of William and Mary 
in Virginia (Coed) 

Longwood College (Women) 

Madison College (*Women) 

Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia (Women) 
Medical College of Virginia (Coed) 
Norfolk Division, Virginia State 
College (Coed) 

Old Dominion College (Coed) 

Radford College (Women) 

Richmond Professional Institute (Coed) 
University of Virginia (Coed) 

Virginia Military Institute 
(Men) 

Virginia Polytechnic institute (Coed) 
Virginia State College (Coed) 



President 



Dr. Davis Y. Paschal 1 
Dr. F. G. Lankford, Jr. 
Dr. G. Tyler Mi 1 ler 
Dr. Grellet C. Simpson, 
C Chancellor 
Dr. R. Blackwell Smith, 



Jr. 



Dr. Lyman B. Brooks, Provost 
Lewis Warrington Webb, Jr. 

Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr. 

Dr. George J. Oliver 

Dr. Edgar Finley Shannon, Jr. 

Major General George R. E. 

She 1 1 , Super i ntendent 
Dr. T. Marshall Hahn, Jr. 

Dr. Robert P. Daniel 



10/29/64 



Address 



Wi 1 1 iamsburg 
Farmvi 1 le 
Harrisonburg 



Fredericksbur 
R i chmond 



Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Radford 
Richmond 
Charlottesvi 1 



Lexington 

Blacksburg 

Petersburg 



Under Private Control 



Bridgewater Col lege (Coed) 

Eastern Mennonite College (Coed) 

Emory and Henry College (Coed) 

Frederick College (Coed) 

Hampden-Sydney College (Men) 

Hampton Institute 
Hollins College (Women) 

Lynchburg College (Coed) 

Mary Baldwin College (Women) 
Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education (Coed) 

Randolph -Macon College (Men) 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
Roanoke College (Coed) 

St. Paul's College (Coed) 

Shenandoah Conservatory of Music** 
(Coed) 

Sweet Briar College (Women) 

University of Richmond 
Richmond College (Men) 

University Col lege (Coed) 

Westhampton College (Women) 

Virginia Union University (Coed) 
Washington and Lee Un iversity (Men) 

Institute of Textile Technology*-** (Men) 



Dr. Wayne F. Geisert 

Rev. John R. Mumaw 

Dr. Daniel G. Leidig, Acting 

Dr. M. E. Alford 

Dr. W. Taylor Reveley 

Dr. Jerome H. Holland 

Dr. John A. Logan, Jr. 

Dr. Carey Brewer 

Dr. Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. 

Dr. Charles E. S, Kraemer 
Dr. J. Earl Moreland 
Dr. William F. Quill ian, Jr. 
Dr. Perry F. Kendig 
Dr. Earl H. McClenney 



Bridgewater 

Harrisonburg 

Emory 

Portsmouth 

Hampden -Sydne 

Hampton 

Hollins Colle 

Lynchburg 

Staunton 

Richmond 

Ashland 

Lynchburg 

Salem 

Lawrencevi 1 le 



Dr. Forrest S. Racey 
Dr. Anne Gary Ptfnnell 

Dr. George M. Modi in. Pres. 

Dr. Robert F. Smart, Dean 

Dr. Martin L. Shdtzberger, Dean 
Dr. Marguerite Roberts, Dean 
Dr. Thomas H. Henderson 
Dr. Fred C. Cole 



Winchester 
Sweet Briar 

Richmond 



Richmond 

Lexington 



Wi 1 1 iam C. Harris 



Charlottesvi 1 




(Continued) 
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TVO-YEAR COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 
Under State Control 



Insti tutlon 



President 



Christopher Newport College of The 
College of William and Mary (Coed) 
Clifton Forge-Coving ton Area Community 
College, A Branch of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute (Coed) 

Clinch Valley College of the 
University of Virginia (Coed) 

Danville Community College, A Branch of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Coed) 
George Mason College of the 
University of Virginia (Coed) 

Lynchburg Branch of the 

University of Virginia (Coed) 

Patrick Henry College of the 
University of Virginia (Coed) 

Richard Bland College of The College 
of William and Mary (Coed) 

Roanoke Technical Institute, A Branch of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Coed) 
The Technical Institute of Old 
Dominion College (Coed) 

Wytheville Area Community College, A 
Branch of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute (Coed) 



H. Wescott Cunningham, 
Director 



Dr. D. E. Puyear, Director 
J, C, Smiddy, Director 



Joseph M. Taylor, Director 



Dr. Robert H. Reid, Director 



Hartwell S. Evans, Director 



Sherman S. Dutton, Director 
Colonel James M. Carson, 

Di rector 



K. A, Kovner, Director 



S. T. Moseley, Director 



Under Private Control 



Apprentice School of the Newport News D. Boyd Thomas, Director^ 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company (Men) -of Education and Training 



JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Under Private Control 



Averett College (Women) 

Bluefield College (Coed) 

Ferrum Junior College (Coed) 

Marion College (Women) 

Marymount College of Virginia (Women) 
Shenandoah College (Coed) 

Southern Seminary and Junior College 
(Women) 

Stratford College (Women) 

Swllins College (Women) 

Virginia Interment College (Women) 
Virginia Seminary and College (Coed) 



Dr. Curtis Bishop 

Dr. Charles L. Harman 

Dr. C. Ralph Arthur 

Dr. John H. Fray 

Mother M. Majella, R.S.H.M, 

Dr. Forest S. Racey 



Margaret Durham Robey 
Dr. W. Hugh Moomaw 
Wi 1 liam T. Martin 
Dr. Floyd V. Turner 
Dr. M. C. Allen 



Address 



Shoe Lane, 
Newport News 



Clifton Forge 



Box 507* Wise 



Danvi 1 le 
Bai ley*s 
Crossroads 



Lynchburg 
Martinsvi 1 le 



Petersburg 
■3098 Colonial Ave., 
S.W., Roanoke 



Norfolk 



Wythevi 1 le 



Newport News 



Danvi 1 le 

Bluefield 

Ferrum 

Marion 

Arl ington 

Winchester 



Buena Vista 
Danvi 1 le 
Bri stol 
Bri stol 
Lynchburg 






■‘Primarily a college for women, but a limited number of men are admitted as day studentss 
under a special regulation of the State Board of Education. 

A-Recognized as a four-year, degree-granting institution for music only. 

Accredited for the granting only of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy Degrees 

in Textile Technology. 
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Locations of Off-Campus Extension Centers 



* 



University of Virginia 

Abingdon Center - Abingdon, Virginia 
Hampton Roads Center - Norfolk 

Martinsville Center - Patrick Henry College, Martinsville 
Northern Virginia Center - Arlington 
Richmond Center - Richmond 
Roanoke Center - Roanoke 

Eastern Shore Center - Eastern Shore Branch, Wallops Island 
Lynchburg Center - Lynchburg Branch, Lynchburg 
Madison Field Office - Madison 
Valley Field Office - Waynes bo ro-Staun ton 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Clifton Forge-Covington Center - Clifton Forge-Covington Comnunity 
College, Clifton Forge 

Danville Center - Danville Community College, Danville 
Roanoke Center - Roanoke Technical Institute, Roanoke 
Wytheville Center - Wytheville Community College, Wytheville 

The College of William and Mary 
Lower Peninsula Center - Hampton 
Princess Anne Center - Virginia Beach 
Portsmouth-Norfolk Center - Portsmouth 
Hopewel 1 -Petersburg Center - Hopewell 
Richmond-Henrico Center - Richmond 



* This list does not include Centers or Evening Schools on the main 
campus offering "extension" programs. 
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Circles outline service erco with radius of 25 ntiles fro<n institutional location. 
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Circles outline service area \*;ith radius of 25 miles fro«n institutional location, 
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Circles outline service orea with radius of 2S miles from institutional location, 
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Circles outline service area with radius of 2& miles from institutional location. 
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Circles outline service area with radius of 25 miles from Institutional location. 
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